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HENRY DIONYSIUS WEBER. 


[TRANSLATED FOR THE MUSICAL MAGAZINE FROM THE GERMAN. | 


Henry Dionysius Weber, born 1771, at Welchau, in Bohemia, 
was instructed in singing, piano forte and organ playing, and on 
most of the orchestra instruments, by Franz Bayer, the school- 
master of his birthplace, who was famed in the whole neighborhood 
on account of his skill on almost all the stringed and wind instru- 
ments as well as on the piano forte and organ. At twelve years of 
age he went to the gymnasium of the Piarists at Tuppau, and was 
soon after admitted to the Clementine seminary on account of his 
great usefulness in music. After having finished his studies here, 
he went to the university at Prague, where with much zeal and suc- 
cess, he pursued philosophic, theologic and law studies. Notwith- 
standing all these studies, he continued to devote himself passion- 
ately to music, and at last resolved to give himself entirely up to it. 
From this period his artistic career begins. Bohemia, and Prague 
especially, stood at that time already very high in practical music, 
and contained many distinguished composers ; yet the theory of mu- 
sic was altogether an uncultivated field, even the most celebrated 
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composers being mere practicians, and not willing or able to give 
instruction in theory. Weber was eager, fundamentally, to study 
the theory of composition, and knowing that a mere mechanical 
learning of it was all that he could profit from the verbal instruction 
he could get, and that this would be unsatisfactory to his philosoph- 
ically cultivated mind, he applied himself to such books on the sub- 
ject as he could find. Thus he bought at a great expense for his 
moderate means, all the most celebrated theoretical works, and 
studied with unwearied perseverance until he had completely mas- 
tered the subject. A natural consequence was, that he was soon 
acknowledged and esteemed among his countrymen as the first theo- 
retician, and he was asked on all sides for instruction in this branch. 
His knowledge was increased by the residence in Prague for a 
longer period of the celebrated Abbot Vogler, with whom he very 
soon entered into the most intimate relations, enjoying almost daily 
intercourse with him. Weber, with his happy musical talents, soon 
rose to be one of the most favorite composers of Prague, and at 
each celebration, where music was employed, he was requested to 
compose it. Thus a number of occasional pieces were composed 
by him which were rewarded with the approbation of his country- 
men. 

It is well known, that music for the dance was at that time in no 
country of Europe in so brilliant a state of cultivation as in Bohemia. 
Wrba, Cibulka and Wollanck had, before Weber, already introduced 
into it sweet melodies, generally taken from the most favorite operas, 
and arranged by them with an effective instrumentation; but it 
owed its highest glory to Weber, for he wrote during a space of fif- 
teen years, an immense number of dances, which invariably were 
the favorites of the public, yielding a good income to the composer. 
He increased the orchestras in the dancing saloons to fifty individu- 
als, while the orchestra of the opera consisted of twenty-seven per- 
sons. He introduced altos, violoncellos, and all the wind instru- 
ments, and knew how to employ each one effectively. He wrote 
even variations for dancing, taking a favorite theme, generally an 
original one, and varying it twelve times or oftener, giving to each 
instrument in succession a solo part. Thus his ball music sur- 
prised even great composers, and the great Vogler exclaimed, when 
he first heard a rehearsal of it, “‘ No, the luxury which is made in 
music for the feet in Prague, is by heaven no where found! while 
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princes and kings elsewhere dance to the harp and violin, the Bo- 
hemians dance to a concert played by a full chapel.’ 

Weber brought, in 1797, his first greater composition out, a can- 
tata in two parts, called ‘‘ Bohemia’s delivery,” which was produced 
in the theatre under his own direction by an orchestra consisting of 
three hundred and fifty individuals. The occasion was the empe- 
ror’s birthday, and the music was received with the most enthusiastic 
applause. Encouraged by his friends, he also tried dramatic com- 
position in an operetta, called the ‘ Girl’s Market,’ composed for an 
amateur theatre with quartette and piano forte accompaniment. 
This piece was so favorably received that it encouraged him to write 
another grand opera in two acts, called ‘‘ War for Love,” which was 
twice performed in concerts with great applause. He afterwards 
wrote to it a second part, called “the Found Pearl.” These two 
operas, however, were, contrary to expectation, never performed on 
the stage. At that time there was only an Italian opera in Prague, 
and when afterwards a German one was established, it was too poor 
and too meanly conducted, and the author himself showed too much 
indifference to allow his operas to be produced there. 

In the year 1810 the magnates of Bohemia adopted the praise- 
worthy resolution to constitute themselves into a society, called ‘*‘ The 
Association for the promotion of Music in Bohemia,” and to esta- 
blish a conservatory of Music at Prague. Weber was unanimously 
chosen director of this institution and commissioned to draw a plan 
suitable to their local objects, and to carry it into execution after it had 
received general approbation. He has presided over this institution 
now for more than twenty-five years, since he first created it, living 
entirely for it, and has, by his disinterested exertions, raised it to 
such a degree of perfection, that it far excels in adaptation to its 
object, in completeness and systematical order every other institution 
of the kind now existing, with the single exception of the Paris con- 
servatory. This is the most brilliant part of his career. More 
than three hundred pupils have already emanated from this institute, 
owing to it their brilliant career all over Europe, and giving the best 
proof of its extraordinary usefulness. These his real merits in regard 
to the music of his country and its followers were acknowledged 
by the emperor Franz the first, who gave him, in 1833, the golden 
medal of merit, and Ferdinand the first had a ring with his name 
handed to him by the protector of the institute, Count Chotek, after 
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the performance by the pupils of the conservatory at court during 
the emperor’s presence there in 1835. 

To this sphere of activity, his proper element, we owe not only 
several compositions, originally written for the pupils of the institu- 
tion, but also and especially a work which stands alone in its kind, 
on the theory of music in its whole extent, a compendium for use in 
the conservatory, Six volumes have hitherto appeared of it. 

Weber has also great merits as teacher, not only in the conserva- 
tory, but also of a good many very distinguished private pupils, 
among whom we name the following: Ignaz Moschelles, Carl Maria 
von Bocklet, Joseph Dessauer, Edward Kleinwachter, Elise Barth, 
teacher of the piano forte to the conservatory. 

His long experience in directing the orchestral performances and 
exercises enable him also to suggest a number of ingenious improve- 
ments in instruments. Thus a pupil of the conservatory, Joseph 
Kail, now a teacher in it, made by his direction the first keyed trum- 
pet and horn, afterwards substituting valves for the keys. One of 
his most important improvements is that made in the kettle drums, 
which may, by his invention, be tuned to any desired key by a sin- 
gle screw in much shorter time than is required for the violin. It is 
remarkable too that his drums have no kettle, and yet produce a 
much stronger tone than the common ones, a tone that in distinct- 
ness and sonorousness fully equals the tone of a good double bass. 

His compositions, besides those already mentioned, consist of 
songs for church and fireside, masses, about eighteen cantatas, a num- 
ber of dances, published in sets, three quartettos of stringed instru- 
ments, concert pieces for almost all concert instruments, quartettos 
for horns, band music, children’s ballads, and many pieces for the 
piano forte ; all of them, even the slightest, show great talent, and 
especially great fertility in fine melodies. 





MUSIC IN ENGLAND. 


We have been permitted to make the following extracts from a letter of a 
distinguished professor of music in London, to Mr. Lowell Mason of this city, 
dated Feb. 12, 1841.—Eb. 


The advance of music here is at a railroad pace, choral music 
especially. Mr. Hullah (a good professor) has formed a scheme and 
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system on the model of some of the German schools, and is applying 
himself to the onerous but honorable task of preparing schoolmasters 
to be instructers in the elements of vocal music, 

Mendelsohn made his appearance again at the last Birmingham 
festival, and conducted a new work called ‘‘ Hymn of Praise,’’ but 
which appeared to me very inferior to his “ Paul.” I had the pleas- 
ure of playing a trio with him and another gentleman, of his own 
composition, to a few choice musical spirits, at the residence of Mo- 
cheles, on the eve of their departure for Germany in October last. 

The most striking features in the doings of the musical world since 
you left our shores, have been, first, the establishment of good 
nightly instrumental concerts, admission Is., by which means thou- 
sands have become impregnated with a love of orchestral effects ; 
secondly, the growing prosperity of the Exeter Hall Society ; thirdly, 
the establishment of the Professional Choral Society, the Musical 
Antiquarian Society, with other numerous smaller associations, 
Elementary vocal music is now introduced into some of the schools ; 
the government board of education has sanctioned the measure. 





FROM THE FOREIGN QUARTERLY REVIEW FOR Apri, 184]. 
FRANCE, 


The appearance in Paris of M. Henri Vieuxtemps, the celebrated 
violinist, is one of the most important musical events of the season. 
This incomparable musician has created an immense sensation in 
the artistical world, and in the salons. We do not imagine that De 
Beriot, or even Paganini himself, ever excited more admiration, more 
enthusiasm. At his concert in the salle of Henri Hertz, when he 
introduced a new fantasia of his own composing, he excited the 
greatest sensation by his wondrous execution, and expression of all 
that music can convey. After treating his hearers with a concerto 
full of the most delicious and harmonious combinations, he per- 
formed his new fantasia, in which capricious movements mingle 
with delicate and brilliant melody. To the difficult movements in- 
vented by Paganini, and the elegance, purity, and grace of De Beriot, 
add a powerful individuality, and you will appreciate in imagination 
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all that is extraordinary in Henri Vieuxtemps. More than two hun- 
dred persons were turned away from the doors of the concert room. 
He is to appear in London at the Philharmonic on the 13th of April. 


AMIENS. 

M. Paul Formany has invented a new instrument, which he calls 
the cromatic kettle-drum. It contains fifteen skins, producing full 
and halftones. M. Hiller, director of the orchestra of this city, has 
composed a funeral march and several other pieces for this instru- 
ment. 

ITALY. 

Doehler, the celebrated pianist of Italy, competitor of Liszt and 
Thalberg, has just received the order of San Lodovico. He receiv- 
ed this distinction after a concert given at Florence for the benefit of 
an unfortunate family, in which he introduced pieces of his own 
composition, and a new fantasia on the melodies of Giovanni daPro- 
cida, by Prince Poniatowski. 

GERMANY. 

A subscription has been opened at Leipzig and Dresden, to re- 
move the remains of Carl Maria Von Weber from the Catholic cha- 
pel in Moorfields to Dresden. 

The number of musical publications which have appeared in Ger- 
many during the year 1840, has exceeded that of 1839, by 168 pub- 
lications ; the total number in 1839 being 2483, and in the year just 
completed 2651. The latter are thus specified: 104 orchestra 
pieces, 134 for the violin, 43 for the violoncello, 76 for the flute, 2 
for other wind instruments, 7 for the harp, 48 for the guitar, 1175 
for the pianoforte, 39 for the organ, 101 hymns, 744 songs, duos, Xc. 
57 complete operas, and 52 works on music, exclusive of newspe 
pers, and 24 works of instruction. 





MUSIC PERFORMED IN THE BOSTON ACADEMY OF 
MUSIC’S CONCERTS, DURING THE PAST WINTER. 


The following is a list of the pieces of music performed by the 
choir and orchestra of the Boston Academy of Music during the see 
son which has just closed. It embraces a great variety of excellent 
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music, which has been performed for the most part by the regular 
members of the institution. ‘They have been aided by the volunteer 
performances of the Rainers upon two occasions, of Mrs. Sutton 
upon one, of a lady who played on the harp at one concert, of Mr. 
Pfaff onthe bassette horn once, and of Mr. Greatorex, who sang on 
two evenings. The choir has sung 
The Harmony of the Spheres, , : , Romberg. 
The Song of the Bell, . ; ‘ : . Romberg. 
The Oratorio of the Resurrection and Ascension, Elvey. 
Ode to Harmony, . Vogler. 
Choruses, by Haydn, Rishiai, Neskenm, and Rossini. Glees, 
Duets, and Songs have also been sung by members of the choir. 
The Orchestra has performed 
Symphony in E flat . ‘ . ‘ . Romberg. 
Ist do. C flat. : ‘ A , - Beethoven. 
5th do. Cminor .. , : , Beethoven. 
Waltz, . : ‘ ; , ; , . Beethoven. 
Waltz, ; . , : Strauss. 
Overture to The Magic Flute, . : ‘ . Mozart. 
Caliph of Bagdad, ‘ ‘ ; Boieldieu. 
Anacreon, k , ’ : . Cherubini. 
Fidelio, , ; , : : Beethoven. 
La Cenerentola, - ; , - Rossini. 
L’Italiana in Algieri, . : ; Rossini. 
LaGazza Ladra,_. , : . Rossini. 
Masaniello, , ; ; ‘ Auber. 
Der Freischutz, . , ; . Weber. 
Preziosa, . , ’ . , Weber. 
Jubilee Overture, . Weber. 
Solos have been performed on the following instruments. 
Violin, Mayseder, . ; : . Schmidt. 
Violoncello, Ganz, , : : , . Hach. 
Harp, Bochsa, . A Lady. 


Organ, { Handel, Morar, Pacr, Rink, , Miiller. 


Double Bass, Corelli, . ; > d . Gear. 


Do. Seipp, . ; Harbordt. 
Bassette Horn, Arranged and played by Pfaff. 





Music in America. 


MUSIC IN AMERICA. / 


[We find an interesting article on the musical movements now going on here, 
in the April number of the North American Review, from which we make 
some extracts. The article sets out with the remark, that a great musical reyo. 
lution has begun among the American people ; and, after pointing out the true 
claims which music has upon the respect and interest of this community, and of 
all communities, it explains the means by which this revolution has been 
brought about, among which the institution and the operations of the Boston 
Academy of Music take a prominent part.—Ep.] 


Reading well is usually considered a very good test of the talents 
and attainments of the scholar, because it implies the knowledge of 
the proper mode of expressing the sentiments conveyed by language, 
as well as the sensibility to feel them The very same thing is 
doubly requisite in singing. Expression is the essence of music. 
There can be no good singing, and but little good playing without 
it, and, as the art of expressing sentiment well and appropriately is 
much more difficult in singing than in speaking, it is, of course, a 
higher intellectual effort. "Those who have acquired the more difl- 
cult accomplishment will rarely fail to read and speak with expres 
sion and effect. These auxiliary powers and advantages of the study 
render music a very important branch of youthful education; and 
there are other qualities it possesses which still further increase its 
value as an instrument in the hands of the teacher of youth. It 
is found by experience to be a very strong attraction to the school- 
room. Those who are often absent on other days, are sure to be 
present when the music lesson is to be given; and no punishments 
so efficient as being deprived of the privilege of attending it. It aids 
the young mind in its progress through drier studies, by the partial 
and pleasant relaxation it affords to the intellectual powers, often 
unreasonably taxed by those who have little acquaintance with their 
strength; and it is a better recreation than a game of foot-ball, or 
any other merely physical exercise, for it gives a healthy activity to 
mind and body too, and is applicable to all ages and both sexes of 
youth. 

Another circumstance which renders music of extraordinary and 
almost inappreciable value in this country, is the necessity of disci- 
pline, strict conformity to rules, the subordination of the different 
parts and voices, and the distinctness of each department. In mu- 
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sic, every one, from the highest to the lowest, has his appointed, 
fixed place, which he can neither quit nor neglect without marring 
his own enjoyment, as well as that of others. What an inestimable 
incident is this, in any study to be pursued in this country, where 
every man is so apt to entertain the idea that he is born with a genius 
for any thing he may choose to undertake, and that he not only may 
acquire, but actually possesses, as much knowledge as any body else 
upon any given subject. We are self-made, or we are born, states- 
men, orators, mechanics, and merchants, as well as poets, painters, 
and sculptors. It is quite unnecessary for any body to undertake to 
instruct us; and serving an apprenticeship to any art or trade is a 
thing entirely exploded from the modern system of society. Sub- 
mission to authority was all very well in earlier and simpler periods 
of the world ; but now even respect for the opinions or reasonings 
of the ablest and best of our contemporaries is quite behind the 
spirit of the age, and the march of mind. The organ of reverence 
is in a fair way of being obliterated from the American brain; and 
the time has already arrived when the attempt of one portion of so- 
ciety to restrain another to any degree beyond its own convenience, 
is universally considered unconstitutional, and interfering with those 
natural rights which cannot be alienated nor abridged. States nul- 
lify, whenever it suits their pleasure ; towns comply with State requi- 
sitions, if convenient ; individuals obey town laws, if they find it for 
their interest; children obey their parents when it is not more de- 
sirable that the parents should obey them; teachers are at the mercy 
of their pupils, and master and servant is a relation no longer 
known to exist. Every one, in short, places himself on his reserved, 
natural right of rebellion; and the constitution itself is made to 
maintain the most self-destructive doctrines. We consider it provi- 
dential that there is one pursuit of an attractive character, which 
cannot be thus inverted ; in which learners must submit to teachers, 
the less advanced must yield to those who are more so, and where 
every one must take his appropriate place, and not seize upon 
another for which his natural and acquired powers do not fit him. 
The bass cannot sing soprano, nor can the bassoon play the violin 
part. Neither can one voice or one instrument say to another, “ I 
have no need of thee.” All are wanted, and so long as they will 
submit to be governed at once by nature and by the rules of art, all 
are indispensable to the production of great effects. But the mo- 
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ment that disobedience or carelessness is suffered to prevail, the 
charm’ is broken, music takes her flight, and the air is filled with 
** wild confusion’s dreadful noise.’’ 

It is well there is something left to remind us occasionally that all 
wisdom and all knowledge were not born with us, and that it is 
scarcely likely they will die with us; and we esteem it the espe- 
cial duty of every American who has the opportunity to exercise any 
influence on the subject, and who has any just value for the peace 
and order of society, to exert himself in the promotion of the study 
of that art, which will do more than all other studies to impress on 
the minds of youth the importance, the necessity of discipline, order, 
and subordination in the affairs of this world. * * * 

There is only one evil of which we are apprehensive, and that is 
disunion. The efforts of all ought to be combined, as far as possi- 
ble. Great effects can be produced by combination alone, especially 
in music, where, as we have remarked, there is a place for every 
one, and ‘there ought to be one for every place. But Yankees are 
too apt to be of the same mind with Satan, and think it “ better to 
reign in hell, than serve in heaven.’’ They will even fall into the 
pandemonium of contention, jealousy, and separation, in musical 
associations, provided each little coterie may fill its own little world, 
and not be subject to any higher power. In the multitude of socie- 
ties there will not be half the progress, though there will be, per- 
haps, double the motion, that there would be in one well organized 
association. ‘The constitution of the Academy seems to us the best 
we know of, where the financial and prudential concerns of the so 
ciety are in one set of hands, and the musical department in another. 
This gives a separation of duties, and a union of interests, which is 
far better for the public, and for individuals, than where, the desire 
of attainment in art, and the wish to gain temporary popularity 
and pecuniary advantages may come in conflict, and embarrass the 
course of those who have the control of all departments. 

We were much pleased to see, in one of the late numbers of Mr. 
Hach’s Magazine, a project for interesting an association of literary 
men in the practice of music, Literature is intimately connected 
with it, and none but cultivated minds can appreciate and properly 
enjoy the highest musical effects. But a society of merely literary 
men is not apt to be a very efficient means of producing any result; 
while the combination of literary, educated, and practical men is the 
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very best that has ever yet been devised. Above all, the hearty, cor- 
dial codperation of numbers is desirable ; and mutual jealousy, and 
the desire to shine at each other’s expense, is especially lamentable 
in the culture of this divine art. Union is strength in music as well 
as in politics, 





REVIEW. 


1. The Massachusetts Collectionof Psalmody. By the Boston Han- 
del and Haydn Society. Edited by Georce James Wess, 
President of the Society. 


2. The Boston Musical Institute’s Collection of Church Music. Ar- 
ranged and composed by T. Comer, Organist of King’s Chapel, 
Boston, and Director of Music to the Boston Musical Institute, 


3. The Portland Sacred Music Society's Collection of Church Music. 


By Davin Paine, Organist to the Sacred Music Society, and 
Park Street Church. 


Our church psalmody is undoubtedly the main source from which 
the popular musical taste has sprung. In many parts of the country 
it is still its only basis; in others, especially in the larger cities, in- 
strumental music has already begun to build upon this basis, and to 
expand it, while in some, even the want of the third great means of 
its improvement,—the genuine opera,—is beginning to be felt. 

The proof of the assertion, with which we started, is found in the 
history of almost all our musical societies, which, however different 
may be their present objects, originated in the desire to improve the 
singing of church psalmody. From that first object, the next natural 
transition was to the elementary instruction of children, for the pur- 
pose of early improvement in the singing of psalmody. Another 
step, where the means of execution were at hand, was the introduc- 
tion and performance of greater sacred compositions of European 
authors, 

Our societies have, however, generally at least, in so far preserved 
their original object, that they have either published directly, or 
given the sanction of their name to the publication of collections of 
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church psalmody, made by eminent professors of music, connected 
with their establishment. Their main object was, no doubt, thus to 
improve the style of church music, by throwing the weight of their 
influence upon works which they particularly approved; but they 
generally had also in view the meeting of the existing demand for 
such compositions, and thereby raising, in part at least, the means 
of pursuing their other objects without heavy drafts on their own 
purse, or without having entirely to rely on the good will of the 
public. 

This of course made them lose to a certain extent the command- 
ing influence which they otherwise could exert upon the course of 
the public taste, instead of their own ideas of improvement. What 
then is the existing taste? What is generally required of our church 
psalms ? 

The natural ear, whose perceptions are not yet quickened and re- 
fined by cultivation, requires a sweet prominent melody for the one 
part, and a simple harmony as accompaniment for the other three. 
The sense of the words is to be rendered in the music chiefly by a 
corresponding rhythmical expression, but also by the melodious pro- 
gression ; thus joy is expressed by a lively strain in bold steps of the 
melody ; sorrow by a slow movement, the melody progressing in 
smaller intervals ; the harmony, as observed, is expected simple and 
moving in the most common chords. Withal, however, a certain 
measured steadiness is to be observed, to avoid too frivolous and 
worldly associations of ideas; thus the secular song may be trans- 
planted into the sacred soil, if it moves with such steadiness, but not 
the dance or the well-known opera air. 

Thus our psalms, in their poetry, like the protestant hymns and 
chorals, take in their music something of the Catholic church ser- 
vice. That is, they go beyond the one expression of solemn, heart- 
felt devotion, which the former breathe in their melody and rhythm, 
indicating all the other emotions of the heart only in their progres- 
sion of harmony; and allow the more varied expression by all the 
means which music possesses, of the sentiment of the poetry, as the 
Catholic churches, although they do not go so far as the latter, which 
gives to music the office fully to develope the sentiments which the 
words of the mass but simply state. 

Such, iu their simplest form were the psalms of Billings. He in- 
vented many pleasing melodies, and although his harmonies have in 
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progress of time ceased to satisfy the prevailing musical taste, yet 
many of his melodies cannot yet be spared, and his name appears in 
all collections of church psalmody. The better acquaintance with 
European music, first introduced by the Handel and Haydn society, 
awakened the desire for a richer harmony, and Mr. Zeuner under- 
took, for that society, to make a collection of the existing psalmody, 
newly harmonized, with new additions. He made, as was to be ex- 
pected, a very good book of it, and thus richly benefited the choirs. 
Bot the demand increased, new music was desired, and the acquaint- 
ance with classical European music excited the wish to have it trans- 
planted and made use of for our own purposes, This demand Mr. 
Mason chiefly supplied, who with indefatigable zeal collected much 
European music, and selected and arranged such strains from it as 
suited his purpose. We have perceived in his latest publications of 
this kind, with much pleasure, the greatly increased number of pro- 
testant chorals, for we think the choral particularly adapted to the 
spirit of our reformed religion ; and if congregational singing should 
ever be adopted, the choral must and would be the song of the con- 
gregation. 

At present another want seems to spring up, created in part by 
this hearing of European harmonized compositions, in part by our 
improved musical instruction—the want of an arrangement of the 
harmony, so that the middle parts may have something more than 
the mere filling up of the chords, that they may have their own inde- 
pendent melody, so that while they do the former, they may also do 
their part in the progression of the harmony. 

We have put at the head of this article three collections of Church 
Music, issued lately by three different musical societies. In their 
external arrangements they are all three similar ; that is, they follow 
the plan generally adopted in such collections ; containing, first, a 
short exposition of the elements of music and singing,—then a col- 
lection of church psalmody, and, after that, some longer pieces, such 
as anthems, &&c. ; to which the Massachusetts Collection has added 
avery valuable chapter on chanting, and a collection of chants, 

An introduction, containing the rudiments of music and element- 
ary instructions in singing, is necessary, for in many parts of the 
country the collection of church music forms the only text-book for 
the purpose, and for such they are intended ; they are not meant to 
exhaust the subject entirely, but to give the heads, which the teacher 
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has to carry out and to illustrate, until they are fully understood. 
A systematic progression, conciseness and distinctness in the defini- 
tions, are therefore desirable, as also some examples to show the 
teacher the way to multiply his exercises. In the works before us, 
this part is treated the shortest in No. 2. The rules are here mostly 
confined to what the singer wants to know, in order to understand 
the written characters occurring in music, and which is well con- 
densed into three short chapters; another chapter follows on the 
gamut. This chapter makes a certain pompous display of learning, 
and we should therefore consider it out of the way here, yet it con- 
tains a good deal of historical information, and several good, sound 
remarks, for instance, those on the wrong conventional use of the 
word tone as an interval, (although it is more than a mere sound. 
See definition in Weber’s General Music Teacher) ; and especially 
those on the uselessness of the chromatic, and still more so, of the 
enharmonic scale—( yet that there is nearly a quarter tone ! difference 
vetween c sharp and d flat, is a great error; if that were the case, 
our ears would perceive it, and not be satisfied with having them re- 
presented by the same tone.) We concur also in the last remarks, 
that too much time is generally spent in theoretical practice, so to 
call it, or beating the time, and other parts of elementary singing; 
nay, to habituate ourselves too much to the beating of the time, does 
not give, to our mind, that ready conception of it, which it ought to 
acquire ; it accustoms us to want an external measure of the time. 
or, as a phrenologist would say, it does not exercise the organ of 
time ; yet we will by no means say, that the practice is in the outset 
not a very good one. 

The greatest space is devoted to this part of the subject in No. |, 
which gives a great many more exercises than No. 3, but the text is 
in both treated in a similar systematic way, following generally the 
plan of instruction laid out in the Boston Academy’s Manual. In 
doing so, both adopt the method of changing the syllables with the 
keys ; we should by far prefer the Italian method of fixing the sylla 
bles on particular tones; for thus a positive representation is given 
to our mind, while in the other case we get only a relative idea. In 
this part of No. 1, we observe only the omission of explaining the 
meaning of accent, which is explained, though somewhat incorrectly, 
in No. 3, The accent is naturally given to some parts of the meas- 
ure; and we have, in execution, to guard against laying voluntarily 
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too much stress upon the accented parts, for this would make the 
singing coarse in effect. The definition of the idea of accent must 
be very cautiously given in order to avoid such sad overdoing of it in 
performance. 

No. 3 says, ¢ may be placed in the second space as well as upon 
the added line below ; this would mislead to the idea that the first- 
named c in the base clef was the same with that upon the added line 
below in the treble clef, which is not the case. To give correct 
ideas, in letters, of the tones which are meant, we would again re- 
commend, as we have already more than once, the general adoption 
of the following notation : 


making one more ledger line over each letter with each following oc- 
tave beginning at c; thus, the capital or great C would be the one 


on the second line below the staff in the bass cleff; and the c would 
be the one on the second line above the staff in the treble cleff; the 
notes lower than C would be expressed by ledger lines below their 
capital or great letters. 

One great error is in this part of No.3; we refer to the recom- 
mendation of the explosive tone for the purpose of bringing out the 
voice, and to give it power and strength. ‘This tone is by all means 
to be avoided in the practice as No. I very correctly states. In order 
to cultivate the voice the pupil should sing the scale first in the organ 
tone, as slow and as loud as he can do in exhaling the breath gently 
from the lungs and without exhausting them. This gives strength 
to the voice; and afterwards it should be exefcised on the swell un- 
der the same conditions as before ; this gives pliability and brings 
the voice under command. 

We have already alluded to the chapter on chanting, as being a 
distinguishing feature of the Massachusetts Collection, and we will 
mention it again as containing very good instructions on a subject, 


on which we seldom find any information in the introductions to our 
church music books, 


(To be continued.) 








Oratorio of the Creation. 


MR. CLEVELAND'S LECTURE ON THE ORGAN, 


AT THE ODEON, TUESDAY, May 4, 1841. 


The Boston Academy of Music have again shown the lively inter- 
est which they take in the improvement of music by inducing Mr. 
Cleveland to deliver before them a lecture on the organ, with illustra- 
tions by Mr. Greatorex, and which lecture they made free to the 
public. 

This lecture minutely and plainly describing the giant instrument, 
and bringing home the practical instructions it contained, still more 
by Mr. Greatorex’s highly appropriate illustrations on the organ itself, 
was appreciated by a large audience, and undoubtedly has given to 
many aone among them new ideas of the vastness of the noble 
instrument and increased respect for the scientific musician, who can 
command its powers. . 





THE ORATORIO OF THE CREATION, IN PHILADELPHIA. 


We learn that the Oratorio of the Creation has been lately performed at 
the Musical Fund Hall in Philadelphia, and that a novel and startling 
effect has been produced by the depression and sudden elevation of the 
gas lights at the words, “‘ And there was light.” 

We cannot doubt that this unexpected movement for the moment must 
have had a startling effect upon the audience, yet we can as little doubt 
that with many, with the more imaginative part of the audience, it must 
have checked or spoiled the enjoyment of the music for the rest of the 
evening. 

It was giving a gross body to the spiritual essence of this most spiritual 
of all the arts; it was like the subscription to a fine painting “this is a 
tree,” or like a coarse [7 in an advertisement, and with equal propriety 
in the recitative describing the creation of the animal world, the images of 
the different animals might have been drawn with appropriate motion, 
leaping, springing, creeping, &c. over the scene. 

In short, this idea could have been suggested only by a very unimagi- 
native mind. The nearest approach to such a practical illustration, that 
would be admissible, in our opinion would have been, if practicable, to play 
the whole introduction until after the end of this chorus entirely in the dark, 
thus leaving the power of music to work light in the external darkness; 
and yet this experiment we would rather not have made, but leave the 
mind to abstract itself from all external objects, and yield, with its whole 
power of imagination and feeling, to the music ; that is the right disposi- 
tion for enjoying and appreciating Haydn’s Creation, and in that disposi- 
tion, the abovementioned illustration would be a positive disturbance, as 
forcedly withdrawing the mind from its world within. 





